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Preface 

This installation of two large-scale sculptures and three monumen¬ 
tal linocuts by German artist Georg Baselitz is part of the ongoing 
Gallery 6 series, designed to focus on the recent work of a single 
artist. As critics have frequently described Baselitz as a “neo- 
Expressionist," the experience of simultaneously organizing an 
exhibition of his work and the Museum’s German Expressionist 
Sculpture exhibition has been extremely thought provoking The 
two exhibitions—which may be seen together in Los Angeles from 
November 10, 1983 to January 1. 1984—will enable viewers to 
compare very recent developments in German figurative art with 
the German Expressionist sculpture and graphics created during 
the first half of this century Professor Andreas Franzke of the 
Staatliche Akademie der Bildenden Kunste, Karlsruhe, has pro¬ 
vided the provocative essay published below which delineates the 
unique stance that Baselitz maintains toward his painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and graphics, as well as examining his work in a historical 
context. The essay has been translated from the German by 
Professor Michael Heim, Department of Slavic Languages and Lit¬ 
eratures, UCLA. 

I would like to thank Hans Neuendorf of Hamburg for his enthu¬ 
siastic support of this project and for lending the exhibited works 
by Baselitz Xavier Fourcade of New York was also extremely help¬ 
ful during the early planning stages On the staff of the Museum, 
my thanks go to Myrna Smoot. Assistant Director of Museum Pro¬ 
grams, Alice Harrison of the Museum Programs Department, editor 
Lynne Dean, and Andrea Belloli, Head Publications Editor. It has 
been a pleasure working with Constance Lewallen, Associate 
Curator, University Art Museum, to arrange for the exhibition to 
travel to the University of California at Berkeley. 

Stephanie Barron 
Curator 

Twentieth-Century Art 

Georg Baselitz Conceptual Strategies of Expression: 
Sculptures and Linocuts 

by Andreas Franzke 

Those who approach Georg Baselitz's art without considering its 
underlying intention or its relationship to tradition and contem¬ 
porary trends tend to see it as a continuation of early twentieth-cen¬ 
tury German Expressionism. The legitimacy of such a position 
must, however, be questioned Critics have erroneously assigned 
to Baselitz the attributes of a new German Expressionist and then 
proceeded to assess his work positively or negatively. They have 
based this categorization on various aspects of his oeuvre. Some 
have cited his expressive drawing and painting style and the 
coarse quality of his sculptures; others have focused upon his 
elementary pictorial language; and still another group has ad¬ 
duced his preference for techniques such as woodcutting, wood 
sculpture, and drypoint—techniques preferred by the Brucke 


painters and used by them to embody their artistic vision in 
sculpture. 

These and other apparent parallels between Baselitz's art and 
that of earlier painters, sculptors, and draftsmen, have given rise to 
the label "neo-Expressionism.“ As a description of Baselitz s work, 
however, this term is more than a vulgar generalization; it is a fun¬ 
damentally false and misleading oversimplification. Further, it com¬ 
pletely ignores the work's conceptual background, thereby 
disregarding the artist s spiritual strategy—his aggressive stand 
against all historical styles in favor of an absolute and authentic 
discovery. 

Baselitz is not only a highly conscious artist, he adheres to his 
principles without compromise. He always keeps image and form 
as independent of each other as possible; this can be seen in both 
the segmented animal and human bodies that appear in his paint¬ 
ings of the sixties and in the upside-down motifs he has created 
since 1969. In both instances the artist has made a methodical and 
carefully calculated attempt to separate painting or graphics from 
the framework of traditional representational devices so as to 
produce the conditions necessary for the creation of a radically 
altered art object. Thus freed from the possibility of eliciting a stan¬ 
dardized response, the subject of the picture moves out of focus, 
immediately becoming neutralized in itself and absolutized as a 
reference to painting in general. The physical act of painting and 
the graphic medium as such are thus elevated to the height of artis¬ 
tic aspiration. Categories such as objective and nonobjective can¬ 
cel each other out; they turn into arbitrary modalities of criticism. 

Most important for Baselitz in the act of painting is the realization 
of the process involved. The same is true of his graphics and 
sculpture His goal is to create a complex pictorial form based en¬ 
tirely in itself. The provocative formal and technical methods he 
uses serve as a foundation; simplicity and directness are his 
prerequisites. For this reason his themes and motifs are more or 
less accidental, even banal. He seeks the extraordinary not in the 
object he chooses but in the way he chooses to give it form. And he 
firmly rejects the slightest hint of the academic. 

What is Baselitz’s relationship to his contemporaries? For a time, 
when “informal painting" was in vogue in West Germany, he op¬ 
posed its automatist-derived gestures with the heavy formal 
vocabulary of his figural style. During a stay in Florence he gradu¬ 
ally developed a mannerist hero of the “new type" from an 
elementary archetypal figuration. His themes, style, palette and for¬ 
mal vocabulary all were strongly antipathetic to the prevailing pro¬ 
gram of the day. 

Figural themes remain Baselitz's principal concern, even though 
he goes farther than other artists in depriving them of their normal 
associations by painting them while standing on his head. This en¬ 
ables him to better concentrate on the act of painting itself and the 
resultant forms and means of expression which are inherent in the 
image This stage of his work evolved at a time when conceptual 
associations with the medium of painting (in the work of Robert 
Ryman, for example) were becoming focused on content. Baselitz 
used content to provide his method with a specific point of refer- 




recognize with our brain; sensual and intellectual experiences 
interacted, producing a high level of tension. 

The same holds true for the linocuts. Except for their iconogra¬ 
phy. which ultimately corresponds to that of the paintings, they 
stand in clear opposition to traditional printed graphics. The 
oversized format is as unusual as it is essential to the artist’s inten¬ 
tion. The large pictorial areas give the graphic treatment a value in 
its own right as an a priori bearer of meaning and expression. 
Another characteristic that runs counter to standard print and 
graphic practices is the almost total renunciation of editions. The 
state of the impression replaces the number of copies as a fully 
valid, consciously developed result with inherent variants. Some 
sheets are highlighted with paint after the fact, so that they become 
virtually unique. This effect is also emphasized by the intentional 
use of oil. not printing ink, for the individual prints. In general the 
implements Baselitz uses in his prints are not those of the tradi¬ 
tional graphic artist. Oddly enough, by neglecting or purposely 
avoiding the standard tools of the trade, he greatly increases the 
graphic effects in these works and makes them the nucleus of his 
artistic statement. 

By laying emphasis on the actual realization of a work. Baselitz 
has freed line and color from either mimetic or abstract constraints. 
They have become elements of expression with a high degree of 
autonomy He has tackled the same problem in his wood sculp¬ 
tures. which were not modeled after works of the Brucke. on the 
one hand, nor meant as a response to African plastic art on the 
other Both come to mind as plausible, even obvious sources, yet in 
the last analysis the points at which they overlap with Baselitz’s 
work are peripheral at best. The impact of contacts with cult figures 
from Black Africa—in 1907 for Picasso and a bit later for Kirchner. 
Schmidt-Rottluff. and Heckel—and the experiments in form that 
followed were experiences Baselitz could not hope to relive. After 
all. he had a good grasp of both these exotic carvings and of the 
stylistic explosion they caused. What. then, was left for him to work 
with? 

Since Baselitz originally had no intention of branching out into 
sculpture, he must be very clear about where he is heading and the 
claims he intends to. or in fact must make for his plastic art. In fact 
his goal is to develop models of a new figuration in which 
references to other styles are shunned and technical rules 
disregarded The figure thus discovered or, rather, the artifact thus 
figured is all that interests him. As a result, his sculpture has a 
chiefly conceptual background. Each end product is an idea made 
manifest in concreto, an idea coaxed out of a formative process 
involving no professional foreknowledge. Formal, technical, and 
iconographically mimetic liberties meld into a unity with its own 
integrity and artistic logic. Each figure has its own prototypical 
character which cannot be superimposed on any other. Indeed, 
within the group of seven sculptures made between 1982 and 
1983, the five figures differ as distinctly from one another as do the 
two heads. 

Baselitz’s first attempt at sculpture dates from 1980. Exhibited 
that year at the Venice Biennale, the monumental wood figure has a 


Akt mit drei Armen (Nude with Three Arms). 1977 


ence that kept him close to objectivity, while at the same time 
largely divesting objectivity of its usual function. On the one hand, 
he gave us painting-events with clearly predominating, identifiable 
subjects; on the other, he forced us to rethink his upside-down mo¬ 
tifs intellectually. Since on the spur of the moment we could do no 
more than an approximate job of rethinking, we were soon forced 
back to the picture itself, as it actually was, no matter how much we 
balked at this idea What we perceived with our eyes, we had to 





programmatic character of which the artist was aware as he 
worked on it; this aspect becomes especially clear if we observe 
the work from our present distance in time. But unlike the five later 
statues and two heads, the 1980 figure is closely related to the pro¬ 
gram of Baselitz’s painting at the time. It deals concretely and spa¬ 
tially with the central problems he posed in the eighteen-canvas 
Strassenbild (Street Scene), namely the problem of reproducing 
the human figure in a limited space. 

Whereas this first sculpture, which significantly bears the title 
Modell (Model), was designed like a painted composition and 
placed in space as an object according to painterly principles, the 
five later works are unequivocally sculptures. Even his individual 
heads are close to becoming sculptures Baselitz has achieved the 
sculpturelike quality in each of the two works exhibited here in very 
different ways. The compact articulation of the body in the earlier 
sculpture contrasts with the last sculpture in the group of five. The 
plastic development of the latter work (see cover illustration), like 
that of the figures on early Gothic cathedral walls or exotic totem 
poles, corresponds clearly to the girth of the pillar or tree trunk. The 
same holds true for the earlier example in the exhibit and the other 
figures within the group, but it is particularly striking in the second 
piece. 

In the earlier work the tree trunk was the point of departure for a 
rich sculptural treatment of the body, while in the second it became 
an integral part of the overall effect; the sculptural impetus 
remained limited to the pole; the body was subordinated to it. with 
only the head standing out. The sculptural dimension is, however, 
defined in both works with engaging clarity. 

What makes Baselitz's sculptures unusual is his extraordinary re¬ 
fusal to compromise the principles underlying his work, controlling 
it artistically and with brutal immediacy. In his confrontation with the 
third dimension, as in his painting, Baselitz has held out against 
formal and technical conventions. Through his work, tools such as 
axes and saws seem to speak a language of their own; obliquely 
sawed edges, hatchet-hewn and split parts, chisel-nicked lines, 
paint-daubed organs and facial features—all these serve to 
charge the figures with tension and inevitably direct our attention to 
the process of production. We experience the raw figure in the 
state of being born. 

Surprisingly Baselitz has succeeded in evoking a feeling of 
sculptural stability through a combination of contradictions (the 
reexamination of everyday reality is permanently divorced from for¬ 
mal considerations in his work) and through attacks on good taste, 
tradition, and professionalism in their generally accepted senses. 
His sculpture is a powerful gesture condensed in space, one that 
convinces through its rigor. It reinforces the idea that there is no 
alternative in art to untrammeled discovery whether it parallels na¬ 
ture or, even better, exceeds it Nature, however, in both its spiritual 
and material dimensions must remain absolutely autonomous, 
independent of art. 

It follows, then, that Baselitz’s sculptures have their place in a 
continuum running from Dubuffet’s rough figures of the fifties to de 
Kooning's Expressionist sculptures of the seventies. True, in their 


immediate and extraordinarily forceful monumentality. Baselitz's 
sculptures are the work of a painter. The liberties he takes with both 
form and technique, however, are not the result of the problems 
which a painter floundering in the realm of the third dimension 
might encounter; instead, they originate in Baselitz’s own basic 
artistic aspirations. In his painting, as well as in his linocuts and 
etchings, he is aiming at a means of expression emancipated as 
much as possible from both traditional and contemporary contexts, 
a means of expression that can be realized through pictorial tech¬ 
niques rooted in a spiritual concept of creativity, creativity as an ob¬ 
ligation to what is new and authentic. 
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Checklist 

Akt mit drei Armen (Nude with Three Arms). 1977 
Red linocut on white paper 
265 x 158 cm. (104Y ? x 62’/4 in.) 

Lent by Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg 
Gebuckter (Stooped Figure), 1977 
Black linocut on white paper 
216x 110cm. (85x43!A in.) 

Lent by Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg 
Faustkampfer (Fighter), 1977 
Black linocut on white paper 
220x151 cm (Q6V 2 x59V 2 in.) 

Lent by Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg 
Untitled, 1982 
Painted wood 

210 x 65 x 75 cm. (82 V 2 x 26 x 29Y 2 in.) 

Lent by Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg 
Untitled. 1983 
Painted wood 

250 x 90 x 60 cm. (9QV 2 x 35V? x 23V 2 in.) 

Lent by Galerie Neuendorf. Hamburg 
(Illustrated on brochure cover) 

Biography 

1938 Born Georg Kern on January 23 in Deutschbaselitz, 
Saxony. 

1956 Moves to West Berlin and assumes the name of his 
birthplace. 

1956- 57 Studies art at the Hochschule fur Bildende und 

Angewandte Kunst in East Berlin until expulsion for 
“social and political immaturity." 

1957- 64 Attends the Hochschule fur Bildende Kunste in West 

Berlin. 

1961 Writes first "Pandamonium" manifesto. Develops iriend- 
ship with A. R Penck. 

1962 Second “Pandamonium" manifesto. Marries Elke 
Kretzschmar and first son. Daniel, is born. 

1965 Receives a stipend to work at the Villa Romana. 

Florence and is awarded the Villa Romana Prize. 

1966 Moves to Osthofen. near Worms. Second son, Anton, is 
born. 

1968 Receives stipend from Kulturkreis im Bundesverband 

der Deutschen Industrie. 

1978 Appointed professor at the Staatliche Akademie der 
Bildenden Kunste, Karlsruhe. 

1982 Assumes professorship at Hochshule fur Bildende 
Kunste. West Berlin. 

For a more extensive biography and exhibition history, the reader is 
referred to Expressions: New Art from Germany. Exh cat. The Saint 
Louis Art Museum, 1983. 




Selected Solo Exhibitions 

1983 Galerie Michael Werner. Cologne (cat.) 

Galerie Neuendorf. Hamburg 

Galerie Rudolf Springer. Berlin 

Musee d’Art Contemporain de Bordeaux (cat.) 

Xavier Fourcade Gallery, New York 

1982 Anthony d'Offay. London 
Galerie Rudolf Zwirner, Cologne 
Sonnabend Gallery, New York 
Stedelijk Museum. Amsterdam 

1981 Brooke Alexander Gallery, New York 

Kunstverem Braunschweig (cat.) 

Stedelijk Museum. Amsterdam (cat.) 

Stedelijk Van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven 
Xavier Fourcade Gallery, New York 

1980 Biennale di Venezia (cat.) 

Galerie Rudolf Springer. Berlin 
1979 Josef-Haubrich Kunsthalle Koln (cat.) 

Stedelijk Van Abbemuseum. Eindhoven (cat.) 

1977 Galerie Heiner Friedrich. Cologne 

1976 Haus der Kunst. Munich (cat.) 

Kunsthalle Bern (cat.) 

1974 Stadtisches Museum Leverkusen 

1973 Galerie Neuendorf, Hamburg (cat.) 

1972 Kunstverein in Hamburg (cat.) 

Stadtische Kunsthalle Mannheim (cat.) 

1970 Kunstmuseum Basel (cat.) 

1963 Galerie Werner & Katz. Berlin (cat.) 

Selected Group Exhibitions 

1983 "Expressions New Art from Germany." The Saint Louis 
Art Museum (cat.) 

"New Figuration; Contemporary Art from Germany." The 
Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery. University of California. 
Los Angeles (cat.) 

1982 "Documenta 7." Kassel (cat.) 

"4th Biennale of Sydney: Vision in Disbelief," Sydney, 
(cat.) 

"Painting: American/European," L. A Louver, Venice. 
California 

"Painting and Sculpture Today 1982," Indianapolis 
Museum of Art 


"Pressure to Paint," Marlborough Gallery, New York 

"60-80 Attitudes, Concepts, Images," Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam (cat.) 

"Zeitgeist." Martin-Gropius-Bau, Berlin (cat.) 

1981 "A New Spirit in Painting." Royal Academy of Arts, 
London 

"Westkunst: zeitgenossische Kunst seit 1939," Cologne 

1979 Whitechapel Art Gallery, London (cat.) 

1977 "Documenta 6." Kassel (cat.) 

1975 "XIII Bienal," Sao Paulo 

1972 "Documenta 5," Kassel (cat.) 

1967 "Figurationen," Wurttembergischer Kunstverein. Stutt¬ 

gart (cat.) 

1966 "Ausstellung des deutschen Kunstlerbundes," Museum 

Folkwang, Essen 

"Junge Generation," Akademie der Kunst. Berlin (cat.) 
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